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from the control of intellect as widely as Mr. West does, the development 
from instinctive to social-minded action. Certainly intellect is no less an 
instrument in the winning of a socially-expressed life than it is a tool in 
the interest of earning a living. It seems, too, that great attention should 
he paid to the correlation of manual skill and artistic feeling in any sys- 
tem of industrial education, even if only in the interest of greater indus- 
trial efficiency. And, finally, the book is exclusively about the education 
of boys. We shall welcome what Mr. West may say in the future about 
the education of the other half of society. 

Edward H. Keisner. 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

II Valor e Supremo. Luigi Valli. Genoa: 1913. Pp. 313. 

This very readable treatise begins with an introductory metaphor in 
which duty is compared to a speaking sphinx. Life surrounds man with 
innumerable sphinxes, mute mysteries, but among all these is a sphinx 
more powerful than the rest which has . a voice and which says, " Thou 
ought and thou oughtest not." Since it is impossible to eliminate this 
mysterious fact of duty we must investigate it. The idea of duty rests 
upon the idea of value, and to this, therefore, the author addresses himself. 

The first chapter treats of the psychological fact of valuation, which is 
defined as the recognition of value or the attribution of value (or of want 
of value) to an object or state or act of any sort. We do not affirm value 
of anything without thinking of some desire or tendency as being directed 
towards it, but the valuation of an object is not to be confounded with this 
affective-volitional excitement which attaches to it. If, in experiencing 
desire or aversion for an object, we also feel that our desire or aversion is 
permanent or will be renewed in the presence of this object, then, and only 
then, do we attribute value to the object. In other words a real or a sup- 
posed constancy or uniformity of affective-volitional moments toward the 
object is necessary. Valuation has much the same relation to these indi- 
vidual moments of desire that the conceptual image has to the particular 
images. 

The second chapter discusses " The Assimilative Force of Valuation." 
Valuation includes, as it were, the records of past attitudes and the pre- 
vision of future attitudes towards an object. This consciousness of a 
uniform reaction tends to give to our will a certain stability, that is, there 
is an assimilative power in the valuation process. This assimilative 
or attractive force does not reside in the object itself, but rather in 
a tendency in us to follow or comply with what is large or important or 
general or powerful. As the author develops this conception it is not 
quite identical with imitation, but might be called a tendency to fall in 
with large issues. There are three moments of such compliance — first, the 
external and mechanical imitation of the acts of others ; second, sympathy 
which is an imitation and assimilation of the sentiments of others; and, 
third, the imitation of valuations, that is, the tendency to give values to 
the same objects that others do. Moral obligation is but one example — 
a special form — of this assimilative force. Moral obligation is felt only 
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when the external assimilative object is of a certain importance and when 
it offers some opposition to our immediate impulses. The moral impulse 
is disinterested; it can not be reduced to any egoistic need unless to the 
need of feeling oneself in harmony with a larger reality. 

Part two deals with the distinction between absolute values and derived 
values. Absolute values are those which are attributed to an object for 
its own sake; they are intrinsic like esthetic values. Derived values are 
instrumental only — they contribute to some further object. It is not 
always easy to tell the absolute from the derived values, and hence a num- 
ber of pseudo-intrinsic values find currency. These pseudo-intrinsic values 
are ones which seem to the individual consciousness to be irreducible and 
final, but which can be shown in the light of scientific research to be instru- 
mental to some end. Thus, in the satisfaction of the fundamental 
instincts, the pleasure seems to the individual a final value, but biology 
shows that the enjoyment contributes to further ends, has a functional use. 
The author's position is that a value which is explicable in functional 
terms can no longer be called intrinsic. 

Our life shows a rhythm between two tendencies, the one is to "pro- 
ject " our values, i. e., to conceive any desirable thing as absolute and 
eternal in its appeal, and the other tendency is to reduce or explain away 
these values. This projection is in effect a process of generalization. 
We assume that our values will be permanent and we incorporate them into 
our ideal state of existence, just as the savage makes his heaven a place 
for the prolonged gratification of his food, sex, and hunting instincts. The 
desire for personal immortality, says the author, is one such projection. 
The self-preservative tendencies have a certain social use, but we go too 
far if we assume that there is no limit to that use. When the mind appre- 
hends the function and the natural objective limit of its values it tends 
to restrict them, and to recognize that the satisfaction of wants, and even 
that one's personal existence, are but instrumental values. This projec- 
tion of values and impulses does not stop altogether when we recognize 
it as such, but it becomes attenuated, lowered in tone, and is called by us 
esthetic activity. 

Now if any value can be found which seems to consciousness an abso- 
lute value, and which can not be shown by science to have an assignable 
function, if there is any trend in our lives, any direction of events which 
is at once comprehensive and inexplicable, then this will be the supreme 
value. 

Part three investigates the claims of various values to be viewed as the 
supreme value. Human personality, justice, benevolence, wisdom, liberty, 
temperance, all these can be shown to have functional use ; they contribute 
to the continuance or efficiency of life. Even virtue is not the supreme 
value: it is but the abstraction from concrete virtues and these have 
instrumental worth. Nor, by the same test, can pleasure be supreme. Life 
itself would seem to be the final value. But what life? Not that of the 
individual, nor even that of any given society which now exists. The 
author is content to stop with the future life of the human race. This, 
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then, is the supreme value, and the duty of man lies in furthering and 
intensifying that life. 

Kate Gordon. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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